Early Hanoverian Diplomacy
did, not only the details of every foreign question, but the nature of the unseen forces to be considered in dealing with it. Sufficiently loyal as a subordinate, he no sooner found himself a principal than he treated with contempt all obligations of party and all scruples of patriotism. Once he had established himself in office, he knew no other object than to remain there on the terms most profitable or pleasant to himself, and most likely to ingratiate him with the sovereign and the public. Not less self-conscious than he was capable, he always asked himself what posterity would be likely to think of any particular coup, as well as what momentary effect it would produce. The fame and the very names of kings outlive the reputation of subjects. Therefore his first maxim was to show himself in sympathy with the court: once delight the boxes, the applause of the gallery will follow. Carteret's natural turn for diplomacy showed itself even in his personal dealings with George II. " Recollect/* said the fiery little king, " I am all for Maria Theresa and the Austrian alliance." "Your Majesty/' replied the minister, "does but follow the tradition of the greatest foreign statesman among your royal predecessors, Henry VIII., who was the first to see in Austria the true English make-weight to France." The spring of 1741 produced events that fixed unalterably the English line in the Seven Years' War. Frederick's victory at Mollwitz made France side with the conqueror. The Franco-Prussian Treaty of Nymphenberg pledged the two Powers to promote the Bavarian Elector's succession to the Imperial crown. The eighteenth - century precursor of the "spirited diplomacy" of our own day, Carteret, in
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